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Mr. Epwarps: The finest Mother Goose picture which I have ever 
een was a drawing of the little old woman who lived in a shoe and had 
o many children she didn’t know what to do. In this picture of dozens 
f small children climbing in and out of the shoe, there was one little 
yoy Carrying a sign with the words “‘one world.” Our one world is the 
ld shoe; and there are two billions of us. 

Today’s Rounp TaB Lz is on how there came to be so many of us and 
vhat we can do, if we look at the problems as students of population, 
bout the lack of space and food and decency. 

We are going to talk about our increasing numbers. Unfortunately, 
here is not much talk about this. We do not see it mentioned in the 
ewspapers. It makes news only when twenty million people starve to 
leath; but that is after the disaster. We do not hear public discussion of 
he world population problem before the disaster. That lack of honesty 
n facing the population problem is one of the reasons we have such 
atastrophes. 

You have explored some of these problems, Notestein. How do you 
iew the problem of world population? 


_ Mr. Noresren: An important fact is that there are more than two 
jillion individual men, women, and children in the world today. That 
s over twice as many as there were one hundred years ago. If current 
lans to improve the lot of the common man throughout the world suc- 
eed, we may expect the world’s population to double again in the next 
entury. Only widespread and repeated catastrophes can prevent it 
“om doing so. 1 

_ Plans for promoting human welfare must provide not simply for 
oday’s population; they must look toward Asia’s having, within a cen- 
ary, as many people as the whole world has today and toward a world 
opulation of perhaps four or five billion. That is a tall order. 


he 3 

) Mr. Epwarps: You have just published a book on Population and 

leace in the Pacific, Thompson. What is the most important population 
oblem which we face in this area, as you see it? 


_ Mr. Tuompson: In the Far East, where the growth in numbers has 
aly well begun, the pressure of population on its resources is being felt 
acreasingly. This situation is intensified by the fact that there is no 
atlet to ‘new lands similar to that which was available to Europe one 
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hundred and fifty years ago when her population was growing fast. 
There is already a population in southern and eastern Asia more than 
five times as great as there was in Europe and North America in 1800. 
Today, India and China are facing famines which. will almost certainly | 
carry off some millions of people. In fact, we should not be surprised if 
their losses in the next few years were counted in tens of millions. These 
peoples are living so near the starvation level at all times that even a) 
mild crop shortage becomes a major catastrophe. 


Mr. Epwarps: Both of your statements reinforce the crucial impor-} 
tance of looking at world problems from the standpoint of population, 
but I can show, I think, that population considerations are no less im- 
portant at home in solving domestic problems. 

Let us look at population trends in the United States for a moment. 
For most of our great industrial states the birth rate is materially belov 
what is required for family replacement. If it were not for the high birth 
rates among southern farmers, we would be failing materially to have; 
enough children to keep population at its present level. 

Professional classes by no means reproduce themselves. In fact, ng 
large group with a high-school education or better has enough childre 
to take its place. As a rule, in communities where economic conditions 
are the poorest, and planes of living the lowest, the birth rates are the 
highest. 


Mr. NortesteEin: We can go even farther than that. Our city popula 
tions are failing to reproduce themselves by nearly 25 per cent. 


Mr. THompson: And, in addition to the large difference between ur 
ban and rural birth rates, we should also note that it is the poorest 
people in cities and in the country who have the largest families, while 
the people in the rural areas have just about a large enough excess o} 
children to make up for the deficit which occurs in the cities. 


Mr. Epwarps: We should underscore the fact that scarcely an 
aspect of American life is unaffected by population change. Full em} 
ployment, the improvement of the position of farmers, the opportunit 
for young people to get ahead, equal educational opportunity—all thes¢ 
are tied in with population changes. 

Let us consider equal educational opportunity as an example. I 
communities or counties where the birth rate is too low for family reg 
placement, where the educational load is light, where economic cond 

_ tions are the best, and where the home and community have the mos} 
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to contribute to the cultural and intellectual growth of youth, we sup- 
port education liberally and with relative ease. But where the birth rate 
is high, the educational load heavy, the plane of living the lowest, and 
the economic conditions the poorest, we support education poorly and, 
as a rule, with great effort. It seems, therefore, that population trends 
make it necessary for the federal government to assume a larger share 
in the cost of public education in America. 

But let us look again at the international scene to see how important 
population problems are. First, let us look at Russia. 


Mr. Noreste1n: The Russian population is one of the rapidly grow- 
ing ones in the world. In another twenty-five years the Soviet Union 
may well have two hundred and fifty million people. There is a good 
chance that it will even have more young men between the ages of 

fifteen and thirty-four than the next six or seven biggest countries of 
Europe all put together. Moreover, Russia has the resources and is 
rapidly acquiring the skills to make her huge manpower effective in 
terms of high levels of living and of political influence. That is one of the 
reasons why I think that it is essential that we learn to get along with 
Russia. 


Mr. Epwarps: Recent population trends in the United States are in 
great contrast to those of Russia. Our rate of population growth has 
been falling. Recently, however, we have had a boom in babies. Does 
this change the fundamental population trend in the United States? 


Mr. Tuompson: No. There is widespread misunderstanding of the 
war boom in babies in the United States. There is as yet no evidence 
that American families are becoming larger. What is happening is that 
women are marrying somewhat younger and are having their children 
at a younger age than before the war. 


Mr. Norestetn: You are saying that it looks as if we are getting 
the children now instead of later and that there is not any increase in 
the number of families with four or more children. 


Mr. Tuompsown: That is it! This war boom in babies will have very 
little influence on the size of the American population twenty-five years 
from now. We will then be about stationary; or our numbers may even 
be declining. Together with this decline in numbers, we shall also have 
a much greater proportion of older people than we now have. 


Mr. Epwaros: Let us look at Germany. Is there any evidence from 
population statistics on whether Germany will again be in a position 
to threaten the world? 


- Mr. Notestetn: I think that Germany is washed up. Even before 
the war it was near the end of population growth. The war has cost her 
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at least five million people. In the next twenty-five years, the increase | 
in the Russian population alone may well exceed Germany’s total pop- 
ulation. 


Mr. Epwarps: It seems to me that next in our brief inspection of the 
centers of the world’s two billion people is India. Since the end of World 
War I the population of India has increased by about a hundred million. 


Mr. Tuompson: That is true. But the increase in population in | 
India does not mean the same thing as in Russia. It means poverty and 
catastrophe rather than prosperity and power. It may also mean that | 
India will be driven to seek new lands and larger resources. 


Mr. Epwarps: What do you mean by “catastrophe’’? 


Mr. Tuompson: I mean that it is an extremely conservative esti- 
mate that five million, and perhaps as many as twenty million, persons 
will starve in India this year. If there is civil war in India, as many as 
fifty million may die in the next few years. Famine, disease, and war 
have always been great enemies of mankind. The size of these catastro- 
phes in India may be expected to increase as Indian population grows 
and presses closer and closer to the limits of subsistence. The same is 
true in China. 


Mr. Epwarops: Up to this point in our discussion we have reviewed 
briefly the most crucial developments in world population. We have 
talked of India, China, Russia, Germany, and the United States. It 
may seem that we are talking about separate things, but this is “one 
world,” and these apparently isolated population changes are related 
to one another. It is of great importance, I think, to understand that 
all these population changes fall into some general pattern. 


Mr. Tuompson: That is right. There is a general process of popula- 
tion change which we must understand if we are to make sense out of the 
prospects for future growth. It is important to realize that among in- 
dustrially backward peoples death rates drop quickly in response to 
modernization, while birth rates are more resistant to change. When! 
death rates drop but birth rates stay high, we get an epoch of rapid 
growth. The reason death rates drop quickly in the face of improve 
living conditions and sanitary practice is that all men like to live and, 
given half a chance, will adopt ways of life which will enable them t 
live longer. 


Mr. Norestetn: By contrast, birth rates are slow in changing, bel 
cause not all people want small families. Populations depleted by hug 
mortality must produce large families to survive. Before the modern era, 
therefore, all populations had those marriage customs, family forms 
and religious beliefs which would produce large families. These represen 
the inner core of a society and change only gradually. 
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Mr. Tuompsow: Actually, birth rates did not change until the de- 
veloping urban-industrial society put new strains on the large family. 
With the Industrial Revolution, people began to have new wants. 
They wanted more physical and material welfare, individual freedom, 
and an opportunity to get ahead. They began to want fewer children to 
whom they could give more opportunity for advancement. As a result, 
marriage ages began to rise, and the practice of birth control became 
increasingly widespread. By the end of the nineteenth century, birth 
rates were dropping throughout most of western Europe and the areas 
settled by Europeans. 


Mr. Epwaros: The gist of the matter is, then, that the first impact 
of modernization has been a period of rapid population growth—a pe- 
riod eventually brought to an end when birth rates fall to the level of 
low death rates. 


Mr. Norestetn: And this process is in very different stages through- 
out the world today. In western and central Europe we find an area of 
probable population decline. Death rates are low, but, even so, there are 
not enough babies being born to replace their parents. 


Mr. THompson: On the other hand, Russia and the Balkans began 
to modernize much later and now are in the stage of rapid growth 
which characterized western Europe several decades ago. Both birth 
and death rates are declining, but the death rate leads the downward 
way and will for some time yet. 


Mr. Epwarps: It is important that we note that this is not just a 
Western pattern. Japan is in the same phase of transitional growth. 
There, too, death rates have led the downward trend. Birth rates are 
much higher but in recent decades have been falling fast in response to 
arbanization, industrialization, and education in much the same way, 
in fact, as they did at an earlier date in Europe. 


Mr. Tuompson: That is true. 

- The world picture is then that western Europe, most of the British 
Dominions, and the United States have now about completed their 
spochs of growth. The Soviet Union, Japan, and other countries such as 
Mexico, are now coming to their stage of rapid growth, while the billion 
or more people in southern and eastern Asia have just begun to grow. 
They present the most difficult political and economic problems for the 
Future. 


Mr. Epwarps: Thompson, I think, if I remember correctly, that 
you have called the Far East a region of high growth potential. 


Mr. Tuompson: It is. I call it this because these populations are still 
argely in the pre-industrial stage. We know only that they have the 
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same capacity for growth as other peoples if and when it becomes pos- | 
sible to raise their level of living and to introduce something like de- 
cent health conditions. e : 

Today, throughout many parts of Asia, a fifth.or even more of the 
babies die before their first birthday. A newborn child has less than an 
even chance of living twenty-five years. The growth which has already 
occurred in these areas is not the result of good sanitation. It has come _ 
primarily through a rather mild control of catastrophes such as raging - 


famine, civil disorder, and major epidemics. 


Mr. Nortestein: It is important that we emphasize the fact that 
throughout the Far East births remain ample to support growth in spite 
of such mortality. The fact is that we have transferred that part of our 
culture which reduces mortality a little, while leaving intact the mar- 
riage customs, religious beliefs, and the ways of life of the illiterate 
peasant. In other words, the inner fabric of the social life is that which 
develops throughout the centuries in order to maintain large families. 
The result is populations poised for spectacular growth any time it be- 
comes possible to reduce the death rate. 


Mr. Epwarps: The experience of Formosa completely demonstrates 
your point, Notestein. As soon as the Japanese brought order, sanita- 
tion, and advanced agricultural methods to the Chinese population of 
that island, the population began to grow at a very spectacular rate. In 
fact, it doubled within about thirty years. Similar development would 
bring rapid growth in China, too, would it not? 


Mr. Tuompson; Yes, it would. China would grow that way, too, i 
she had elbow room and civil order and better agriculture. Let us re-| 
member, however, that the most productive areas of China are already 
densely populated. In the river valleys there are already over a thou-| 
sand people getting their living from agriculture for every square mile 
of farm land. It is going to be difficult, if not impossible, to double or 
triple China’s population. 


Mr. Notestein: We can say, then, that up to now the major in 
fluence of the Western world on the Far East has been to bring int 
existence millions and millions of people living in much the same stag 
of human wretchedness and vulnerable to every shock in world affairs. 

It is important to remember that the population of Europe increased) 
fivefold in its period of transitional growth. Can Asia accomplish th 
same transition with twofold or threefold increase? And how can it sup- 
port a twofold or threefold increase? 


Mr. Epwarps: The question which you have just asked is so impor- 
tant that we should spend the rest of our time answering it. 

You have been very successful, Thompson, in calling the dange 
spots in the Far East; and you have made a very detailed study of th 
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opulation problems over there very recently. In your book you come 
o the conclusion that population growth under present conditions in 
outhern and eastern Asia constitutes a threat to world peace. All this 
nakes me shudder. 


Mr. Tuompson: I certainly believe that population pressure in the 
olonial system is a great threat to peace. We all ought to shudder. The 
illion or more people in southern and eastern Asia who are just enter- 
ng upon this epoch of growth are already densely crowded. They have 
ery little unused land, save in prohibited colonial areas owned by the 
3ritish, Dutch, and French. Such modern industry as they have is 
argely the result of their exploitation by Europeans, Americans, and, 
nore recently, Japanese. 

Population growth in southern and eastern Asia will certainly be 
arge unless great catastrophes overtake these peoples; it will increase 
he already great pressure of numbers, because there are no large areas 
f new and fertile lands at home to which they can move. To get new 
ands and larger resources, they will have to follow the example of Japan 
f the colonial system is allowed to exist. 


Mr. Epwarps: But governments often point with pride to popula- 
ion growth in their colonies as proof of their beneficent rule. Apparently 
‘ou see this growth of population as evidence of the failure of colonial- 
3m. You see colonialism as the villain in the piece. 


Mr. THompson: Colonialism itself is responsible for the increase in 
opulation which has taken place in most of southern and eastern Asia. 
‘his increase is the result of the establishment of civil order, of the im- 
rovements in transportation and in plantation agriculture, and, to a 
ertain extent, in the production of food and to the introduction of some 
anitation. All these improvements were necessary in order to carry out 
he exploitation of these areas by the Western Powers. These changes 
1evitably led to the reduction of the death rate and, therefore, to the 
rowth of population. But they did not provide a sound basis for better 
ying and for the reduction of the birth rate, which is the only perma- 
ent solution of the problem of overpopulation and high death rates in 
his region. The colonial powers have tampered with the death rate but 
ave not prepared these people to undertake the responsibility of ad- 
isting their numbers to their resources. 

In addition, the British, Dutch, and French empires are holding, and 
ropose to continue holding, great areas in the East Indies and Africa 
‘om which Asiatics are practically excluded. The peoples of Asia are 
srtain to look upon these areas with covetous eyes as they come to 
el more and more pressure at home and as they gain military strength 
irough industrial development. 

All this leads to political agitation, and they gain political cohesion 
irough the extension of self-government. Why should we expect China 
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and India, for example, to respect the “no trespass’’ signs in colonies 
any more than Japan did when she became strong? I submit that un- 
settled and unused lands which are exploited for the benefit of Euro- 
peans are an invitation to the people who need them to come to take | 


them. 


Mr. NoresteIn: But it is fortunate that there are such empty | 
areas. I, for one, hope that they will remain empty for some time. They 
should be used not for dense settlement but as a source of food supply | 
for congested areas. 


Mr. Tuompson: I would grant that there is a likelihood that these 
now unused lands, if open to Asiatics, will fill up with people living at 
about the same low levels as the Asiatic peoples now have. But I believe 
that the psychological effect of this gesture of good will in opening up 
these areas to people who could use them would be justified. There is an 
accumulated fund of bitterness and ill will against the colonial powers 
which can be liquidated only by some such evidence of good will and } 
fair treatment. Besides, by what right, except that of superior force, 
does the European exercise his jurisdiction over these areas? 


Mr. Epwarps: But these open spaces, as you call them, are not large 
enough or empty enough to absorb any appreciable fraction of the 
population increase of southern and eastern Asia. They could not be 
used to reduce materially the pressure on food and resources of the 
teeming millions. 


Mr. Tuompson: You are quite right. There is not enough land any- 
where in the world to furnish effective relief for several decades to any 
great part of Asia’s teeming millions. India probably could send out five 
million emigrants a year and still have some millions of increase at. 
home; and China, an equal number. But, even if this right is granted, it 
will be some time before any considerable immigration to new lands can 
be organized. They would not be flooded at once with immigrants from 
Asia. I thus reiterate my belief that the gesture would so improve rela- | 
tions between East and West that we could discuss these problems and 
many others in a far more amicable manner than is now possible. Be- 
sides, how long are we Westerners going to be able and willing to de-| 
fend these areas against the growing power of the peoples of Asia? 
When has any people ever respected the rights of other peoples over | 
land and resources which it believed it needed when it also believed 
that it had the strength to take them? 


Mr. NorestEm: Personally, I think that there are more effective 
and less dangerous solutions. Among them I would emphasize growing 
political freedom and a balanced development of the home economy. 


Mr. Epwarps: You mean industrial development in Asia, I take 
it; but, Thompson, you, too, think that that is important. 
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Mr. Tuompson: I do! I would not for a moment deny the importance 
of industrialization in solving Asia’s economic problems, but we should 
be very careful not to overrate its possibilities. Not one of these coun- 
tries possesses natural resources in the abundance in which they existed 
in western Europe and America. Not one of these countries has the 
capital to go ahead with the development of industry rapidly. Not one 
of them has the technical experts and the trained management to oper- 
ate factories and transportation efficiently. Not one of them offers the 
wide markets for industrial products. For these reasons it seems to me 
that we must expect only a slow development of industry, the benefits 
of which, in a form of a higher level of living, will be very small, because 
the population will continue to grow about as fast as production. 


Mr. NoresteEin: Let us remember that if the problems of mounting 
population pressure ever are to be solved, birth rates must be reduced 
as rapidly as possible. If birth rates are to fall, it is essential to break the 
cake of custom of the peasant life. It is important that a substantial 
part of the population work in cities for cash wages away from the 
intimate social control of the agricultural village, for it is precisely the 
social controls of the peasant village that have, throughout the ages, 
maintained the large family system. 

A city-industrial population will develop and help to spread new 
ideas favorable to small families just as it did in Japan. Under these 
conditions there is some possibility that the practice of birth control 
would spread. Industrialization seems to me important as a means of 
reducing the birth rate. Industrialization, alone, however, is not 
enough. 


Mr. Epwarps: We should also emphasize the importance of mass 
education. Throughout these areas only a tiny proportion of the popu- 
lation can read. The peoples there cannot get new ideas, new ideals, 
and new hopes if they are blocked off from the world by deep and 
dark illiteracy. The rapid increase of literacy is one of the major re- 
quirements for falling birth rates. 


Mr. Norestetn: Personally, I would add public health to the list. 
Of course, improving health would spread growth. But I think that a 
reasonable chance for the healthy survival of the individual child is also 
one of the requirements for reduced birth rates. I hope that public 
health programs will not be limited simply to the control of epidemics 
through spraying swamps and the like. Well-baby clinics would seem to 
me to be one of the ways in which the present interest in “many sons” 
could be transferred to the interest in a few healthy children. 


Mr. Tuompson: All this can be stated rather simply. I think that 
the usual colonial development has been one-sided and has encouraged 
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the perpetuation of the large family system. The only solution I see lies | 
in rapid and balanced modernization. 


Mr. Epwarps: We have to stop this discussion and face one final 
question. What is the responsibility of the United States in helping the 
Far East to resolve its population problem? . 


Mr. Tuompson: The United States can and must take part in large | 
relief programs when emergencies exist, both in Europe and in the Far | 
East. Humanitarianism can let us take no other course. 


Mr. NorestEIn: Of course, we must recognize that the situation in 
Europe is different from that in Asia. Relief measures in Europe will 
have a permanent effect. They can mean the saving of the lives of 
millions of men, women, and children. Relief in Asia can have a perma- 
nent effect only if we go on to attack the fundamentals of the problem. 


Mr. Tuompson: As I see it, one of the most fundamental require- 
ments is birth control. But according to our Western experience, only 
when the level of living of these people has been raised by moving a 
considerable proportion of them out of their traditional poverty and 
their peasant manner of life into industry, into commerce, and into all 
the urban activity and services which have developed in connection 
with this industrial revolution will this take place; and this will take 
some decades. 


Mr. Norestein: I want to interrupt to say that we cannot afford 
to wait for the automatic processes. Under such automatic processes 
the population of Europe increased several fold. The Far East cannot 
afford such growth, and we must undertake the specific job of social 
engineering required to attach the small-family values to these cultures. 
Thus far there have been negligible efforts in this direction. We have 
tinkered with the death rate, but we have left the birth rate relatively 
untouched, blocked in part by our own taboos. 


Mr. Tuompson: I agree; but let me add that, while these peoples are} 
learning to reduce their birth rates, they will be growing in numbers 
and in military strength and will be feeling ever more keenly the burden 
of control exercised over them by the Western Powers. How long will 

_they stand it? 


Mr. Epwarps: We in the United States and Europe, after all, con- 
stitute less than a third of the world’s two billion people, and the 
prospective increase of three or four billion will shift the balance of 
population even more heavily toward Asia. 

We are all neighbors in ‘‘one world,” and we should be glad to work. 
with one another through the United Nations organizations which deal 
with health and food and education and trade. It is to the interests of 
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the people of America to help the peoples of Asia to achieve stable gov- 
srnments of their own, to improve their own agricultural methods, to 
aid in industrialization, and to gain freer entrance to world markets for 
them and for us. 

When famine strikes, as it has and will, our sense of humanity must 
lead us to respond with a warm heart. But it is clear that our responsi- 
bility extends beyond merely giving food to the hungry. That relieves 
distress, but it in no way meets the continuing problem. America’s 
and the world’s larger responsibility is to help create the conditions and 
attitudes which will lead to a falling birth rate and a higher standard of 
living in these rapidly growing countries in the Far East. It may be not 
too nice to say it, but the fact is that the small-family pattern is the way 
out for Asia. 
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The Round TABLE, oldest education program continuously on the air, departed 
trom its usual procedure to present a special script broadcast today. The participants 
net in advance, prepared a topical outline, exchanged data and views, and prepared 
tatements of their positions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way 
involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the N ational Broad- 
asting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript has been devel- 
ped by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the 
ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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‘What Do You Think? 


. What is meant by population pressure? Is there any difference be- 


tween population pressure and the feeling of pressure? If so, which is | 


the more important? Why is it necessary to be more concerned over 


population pressure today than it was fifty or a hundred years ago? | 


. What is the relation between population and peace? Why is the 
problem of population change so important in the Far East? How 
did the Western countries adjust their population pressure to their re- 
sources? Do you agree with Professor Notestein that the world “can- 


not afford to wait for automatic processes” to take place in the Far 


East? Do you think that a program of “social engineering” should be 


undertaken? What should such a program include if embarked upon? 


Does it mean the end of colonialism? 


. Outline and describe the three different stages of population growth 
and differentials—incipient decline, transition stage, and potential 
growth—which the speakers described. Where do the United States, 
Russia, western Europe, Germany, China, and India fit into this 
pattern? Why, after the beginnings of industrialization, improved 
agriculture, and sanitation, does the death rate tend to decline so 
much more rapidly than the birth rate? 


. Why is the present problem of insufficient food supplies a different 
problem in Europe than it is in India and China? How is it related to 
the population in each case? Why are fundamental changes in the 
structure of the society needed to save the East from starvation in 
the future? 


. Why are population problems important in the United States? Why 
must population changes be considered carefully in planning social 
and economic action? How will the American educational system be 
affected in the next few years? How will present population trends 
in this country, if they continue, affect the economic structure? Dis- 
cuss. 


. Would you agree that the major influence, up to now, of the Western | 
world on the Far East has been to bring millions more people into, 
existence to live at the same low levels of existence as before? What | 


more must be done? Why is the small-family pattern so important? 


. Will the development of atomic power affect the relation of popula- 
tion to peace? What is the responsibility of the Western nations to. 
solve the problems of population pressure in the world? Would you | 


favor migration to less densely populated lands, freer access to: 
world markets, capital loans? What policy would best promote peace? 
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